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supposed by the friends of ministers that they were
sincere in their attempts at peace till the last trial.
Then 1 am rather inclined to give them credit for
sincerity, though I can see that a right honorable
gentleman (Mr. Windham) trembles at the very
idea of peace with the French republic. The honor-
able gentleman, however, tdx.es it for granted, that
there can be no choice, but between the Chancellor
of the Exchequer and my right honorable friend;
on a former occasion, however, 1 stated, that any
other set of meto should try to negociate peace with
France, because any set of men must negociate
with a better prospect of success than the present
ministers; it is not in nature, that the French can
consider the right honorable gentleman capable of
maintaining the relations of peace and amity with
their government. They know that the hostile mind
exists, that peace is not sought in the spirit of peace,
that no real reconciliation is desired. Any peace
that could be concluded I could consider as a false
and hollow truce, it could not be a ground of se-
curity ; it could not restore the blessings of peace.
Upon the faith of it I could not consent to the re-
duction of a single man in the army, or naval esta-
blishment of this country. Jealousies and suspicions *
would poison all the advantages which a sincere
peace could bestow. The French would feel that
they furnished to the administration of this country
the means of fomenting the dissentions in France
from which they cherish the hope of re-establishing
royalty; they would lay themselves open to those
intrigues, and to that corruption which have hitherto
been employed to overthrow their new institu-
tions. If the French directory could encourage or
agree to such an insidious truce, and expose the go-
vernment which they administer to such attacks, as
in this way it would sustaie, they would be guilty of
treason to their country. But it is impossible they
could risk such clangers. It is impossible that they